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‘* The ‘ best possible public instructor’ tells us that Mr, Canning is 
** roing to Paris, purely on a visit of personal friendship to our Ambas- 
** sador there. 1 suppose, however, that he is going to try the force of his 
** oratory, in order to induce France and her Aliies to let Portugal alone. 
O8 os Sco we pid I know nothing of the politics of the Boursons; but, 
“ though I can easily conceive that they would not like to see an end of 
‘‘ the paper-system und a consequent Reform, in England ; though I can 
“< gee very good reasons for believing this, I do not believe, that Mr. CAn~ 
*< winG will induce them to sacrifice their own obvious and immediate 
** interests for the sake of preserving our funding system. He will not 
** get them out of Cadiz, and he will not induce them to desist from inter- 
“* fering in the affairs of Portugal, if they find it their interest to 


** interfere.” 
Sept. 30, 1826. 





Rurat Rive, Register, Vol. 60. Noi. page 22, 23.— 





WAR WITH SPAIN, 
TO MR. CANNING. 


_— 





Kensington, 13th Dec. 1826, 
Sir, 


Tue hoor (for -we can no 
longer safely count by days) 
seems now to be fast approaching, 
when the Pitt-System will receive 
its doom. Thirty years ago Old 
Tommy Parne said, that it was 
impossible to say precisely when 
this destructive system would be 
utterly blown up ; but, “in all pro- 








“ bability, if Mr. Pitt were to live 
“ to what was generally called the 
“ age of man (three score years 
** and ten), he would, with his own 
“eyes, see the end of his dread- 
“ ful work.” Mr. Pitt died in 
January, 1806 ; he was then forty. 
seven ; if he had lived to the age 
of man, there would now have 
been two years and a month of 
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Taugh, then, at this prophecy of 





707 
his life yet to come; and, do you! 


Paine! If we be really to have 
war, and of only a year’s dura- 
tion, do you think, that, without a 
blowing up of this system, it is 
possible for the Bank to continue 
to pay in gold of standard weight 
and fineness? And, if you do not 
think this, what do you think is to 
be the final consequence ? 

But, I must postpone further 
questions of this, I must defer re- 
marks on the effects which WAR 
will have upon the paper-money, 
and, through that false money, 
upon property of various kinds, 
until I have addressed you upon 
the war itself, after I have inserted 
the Message of the King, announc- 
ing to the Parliament the existence 
of that war. 


“ Georce R. 
“ His Majesty acquaints the House 
of Commons, that His Majesty has 
received an earnest application from 


the Princess Regent of Portugal, 


claiming, in virtue of the ancient 
obligations of allianceand amity sub- 
sisting between His Majesty and the 
Crown of Portugal, His Majesty’s 
aid against an hostile aggression from 
Spain. 
“« His Majesty has exerted himself 
some time past, in conjunction 
with His Majesty's ally the King of 
France, to prevent such an aggres- 
sion ; and repeated assurances have 
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been given by the Court of Madrid 
of. the determination of his Catholic 
Majesty neither to commit, nor to 
allow to be committed from his Ca- 
tholic Majesty's territory, any aggres. 
sion against Portugal. 

“‘ But His Majesty has learnt with 
deep concern, that, notwithstanding 
these assurances, hostile inroads into 
the territory of Portugal have been 
concerted in Spain, and have been 
executed under the eyes of Spanish 
authorities by Portuguese regiments 
which had deserted into Spain, and 
which the Spanish Government had 
repeatedly and solemnly engaged to 
disarm and to disperse. 

“ His Majesty leaves no effort un- 
exhausted to awaken the Spanish 
Government to the dangerous con- 
sequences of this apparent connivance. 

“ His Majesty makes this commu- 
nication to the House of Commons, 
with the full and entire confidence 
that his faithful Commons will afford 
to His Majesty their cordial concur- 
rence and support, in maintaining 
the faith of treaties, and in secur- 
ing against foreign hostility the 
safety and independence of the king- 
dom of Portugal, the oldest ally of 


Great Britain.” 
“« G. R.” 


Now, Sir, first let me request 
you to look at the Motto. I was 
at Higuworrn, in Wiltshire, 
when I wrote the article, from 


‘which those sentences are taken. 


A packet of the ‘“ best possible 
public instructor” met me there. 
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I saw that they contained a sort 
of circular paragraph, which dis- 
covered, in its. author, great anxi- 
ety to cause it to be believed that 
you were not going to Paris on 
any public business. When these 
broad sheets publish, as to the 
same matter, accounts which vary, 
there may be room to dowbé re- 
specting the fact ; but, when they 
all agree im any one statement, it 
is sure to be a lie. It is, with 
these sheets, touch pen touch 
penny; and we may always be 
certain, that, when they lie in con- 
cert, they are all paid for the lie. 
Knowing these things so well, | 
concluded, of course, that some 
one man, or body of men, and 
with a purse, or purses, too, bad 
caused this lie to be published. 
] also concluded, that there must 
have been a powerful motive to 
produce the employment of such 
means. Being sure, then, that 
your visit te Paris arose from a 
public, cause,. I. saw: in. this dis- 
guising lie great anxiety existing 
somewhere to. keep a: knowledge, 
and even a suspicion, of this 
cause, from the nation. And, as 
men are never very anxious on 
this score, unless they be in some 
fear as to the success of what they 
are about to undertake, I con- 
cluded, that your. business was. to 
coax the French. into something, 






Dscuesper 16, 1820. 


and that something now appears 
to have been what I, at the time, 
thought it was. The object of 
your journey clearly was, to per- 
suade the King of France to pre- 
vent the King of Spain from inter- 
fering in the affairs of Portugal, 
which country had just got a new 
Constitution, sent to it, span new, 
from the far-famed shop in Down- 
ing-street. 

If the King of Spain interfered, 
and settled things to his liking, in 
the dominions of this “ oldest ally 
of England ;” if he, following the 
example of France, garrisoned 
and kept possession of Lisbon; 
ifhe thus shut us, at his pleasure, 
out of the last port that we can 
enter, south of Ostend, it was 
easy to see, that even the most 
selfish and base part of the nation 
would cry shame upon you; and, 
indeed, it was easy to see, that all 
men of any knowledge, in every 
part of the world, would look upon 
us as a fallen people; a pecple 
steeped in debt, degeneracy and 
disgrace. Your mind has seemed 
to me to have undergone, of late 
years, a very great change. It 
has surprised and shocked me to 
hear your eulogiums on. trafic 
and on peace ; to hear you, at one 
time, say, that England’s chief 
resource. must, in future, consist 
of the gains arising from supply- 
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ing other countries with manufac- 
tures ; and at another, to hear you 
extol peace in such terms as to 
make your hearers shudder at the 
very name of war; nay, even in 
your speech at the opening of the 
present session, we heard your 
somewhat bombastical praises of 
the “* God-like office of peace- 
preserver,” forgetting, I suppose, 
that, for once that Holy Writ as- 
cribes this quality to the Almighty, 
it, a hundred times, calls him the 
“« GOD OF HOSTS.” Not- 
withstanding, however, these indi- 
cations of declining spirit, I am 
willing to believe, that you still 
retain enough of regard for the 
honour of your country to have 
made you blush at the thought of 
that disgrace, which a tame sur- 
render of Portugal to the Bour- 
bons must fix for ever on that 
country. And, retaining this re- 
gard for the honour of your coun- 
try, while the accursed paper- 
system was taking from you the 
means of upholding that honour, 
you might well experience those 
* three anxious months,” of which 
you spoke on the opening of the 
Parliament, and respecting which 
you ought, it seems to me, to have 
been as silent as the grave; for, 
whatever credit that anxiety may 
do to your feelings, a knowledge 
of its having existed in your mind 





must necessarily do, as far as it 
reached, injury to the cause out 
of which it had arisen. 

In remarking upon the King’s 
Measage, the first thing that strikes 
us is, the wonderful assertion, that 
the King of France had concurred 
in the efforts to prevent the inter- 
ference of Spain in the affairs of 
Portugal; and I was not a little 
surprised to find that the King of 
France was an “ Ally” of ours! 
That he was our “ friend” I 
knew ; but never, until now, sus- 
pected that he was our “ Ally.” 
More of these matters by-and-by; 
but, let us see, in the first place, 
what is the ground of this war, 
if war it is to be. The King of 
Spain has permitted persons in 
authority under him to be guilty 
of an apparent connivance at the 
conduct of persons who have, in 
his dominions, concerted hostile 
inroads into Portugal; that he 
has suffered these inroads to take 
place, the inroaders being certain 
Portuguese regiments, which had 
deserted into Spain. 

Now, Sir, suppose all this to be 
true, what has the King of Spain 
done, which was not done, towards 
France, by Austria and Prussia, 
with the decided approbation of 
England, in 1792? At that time 
the French emigrants, soldiers as 
well as others, but soldiers for the 
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greater part, quitted the French 
territory, were received in that of 
Austria, whence they issued their 
hostile declarations against the 
new order of things in France, 
They were not only in arms; 
they not only made hostile inroads 
into France; but, they were en- 
couraged to do so; they were 


aided and abetted in so doing ;/ 


and all this with the unequivocal 
approbation of England. It will 
be said, perhaps, their hostility 
was directed only against the re- 
volutionists of France. And, do 
not tbe Portuguese inroaders say 
full as much for themselves? Do 
not they allege, that they are as 
*“ Joval” as the French emigrants 
ever were? Do not they declare, 
that their only object is to free 
their country from “the tyranny 
of a faction”? But, the message 
tells us, that the Princess Regent 
of Portugal, who is the acting so- 
vereign of the country, disclaims 
and denounces these hostile 
emigrants. Just the same did 
Louis XVI., when the French 
emigrants were at Cosienrz, in 
1792; and yet England coun- 
tenanced and encouraged the Em- 
peror and the King of Prussia in 
giving support to those emigrants. 
Nay, at last, the emigrants not 
being in force that was deemed 
sufficient to put down the revolu- 
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tionists of their country, the allies 
of England, the Emperor and 
the King of Prussia, sent the 
Duke of Brunswick with an army 
of Germans, to, as they called it, 
set the King at liberty ; to punish 
those who had made the revolution 


in France; and to burn the towns ° 


and cities that should dare to de- 
clare for, and adhere to, the revo- 
lution, or that should do any thing 
to impede the march of the loyal 
invaders! In vain did Louis XVI. 
declare, in repeated proclamations 
and manifestoes, that he was free; 
that he had freely sworn to main- 
tain the new constitution of 
France; and that he was resolved 
to stand by his oath, and to make 
common cause with his people 
against the emigrants; in vain 
did he do all this, and repeat it 
all, over and over again, and in 
the most earnest manner: oh, no! 
this would not do: the Austrian 
and the Prussian, backed by 
England, WOULD NOT BE- 
LIEVE the declarations, the so- 
lemn OATHS, of the unfortunate 
Lous XVI, and asserted in their 
manifestoes, that he had taken the 
oaths from fear. Ah, ah! said 
the revolutionists: say you so! 
You declare him, then, to be a 
perjurer, who intends to betray 
us; and, as you must know more 
of his mind than we can, we will 
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act upon your declarations respect- 
ing it. Accordingly, they first 
suspected him of treachery ; then 
accused him of it ; next dethroned 
him; and, lastly, cut off his head. 
And, all this while, England was 
justifying the conduct of the Em- 
peror and the King of Prussia! 

How many times have you 
yourself maintained, that the late 
war against the republicans of 
France was fully justified by the 
danger to be apprehended from 
the contagion of their’ principles ; 
and, if that war, that real, long 
and most bloody war, entailing on 
us a Debt which is weighing us 
down to the earth; if that war 
was justified on that ground, can 
the King of Spain want justifica- 
tion for his conduct with regard to 
the revolution in Portugal, a 
country separated from his do- 
minions only by an imaginary 
line ? 

When the Frenchinvaded Spain 
in 1823, Lorp Liverpoot, while 
he explicitly stated, that it was an 

“unjustifiable aggression” on the 
part of France, said, that it would 
be impolitic in us to interfere, be- 
cause the people of Spain them- 
selves were divided as to the ques- 
tion, and that, therefore we might 
take part with the minority. Does 

not this argument apply with 
double force in the present case! 
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Is Portugal invaded by a foreign 
force? No; but by Portuguese 
themselves ; and, how great, in 
proportion, must their number be, 
if, to check their progress, an En- 
glish army and fleet are neces- 
sary! Here is not only a divided 
people; but, those who are on our 
side are manifestly the weakest ; so 
that the new Constitution, if main- 
tained atall,is to be,and must be,up- 
held by English money and English 
troops. No treaty ever bound us 
tothis. Our treaties with Portugal 
were intended to defend that little 
country against the hostility of 
Spain: to preserve, in short, the 
independence of Portugal. The 
independence of Portugal is not 
now menaced. It is not a thing 
which any body wants to assail. 
There is a dispute, a quarrel, 
amongst the Portuguese them- 
selves, about a new Constitution, 
and we are aiming to uphold the 
revolutionary party, and, at the 
very least, shall have to pay an 
army to be kept up in Portugal for 
a considerable length of time, in 
order, disguise this matter how you 
may, to cram this new Consti(u- 
tion down the throats of the dis- 
sentient Portuguese. 

However, as to the grounds of 
war, they are always easily found 
or quickly made. The main ques- 
tions for us at this time are, IS 
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THIS TO BEA REAL WAR? 
and, if itbe, WHAT, IN ALL 
LIKELIHOOD, WILL BE 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
THAT WAR TO US? 

As to the first of these questions, 
it does appear to be most wonder- 


ful, indeed, that France could | 
| constitution and new Chambers in 


not have prevented, if she would, 
this alleged aggression on the 
partof Spain. She has, in fact, 
military occupation of Spain ; she 
holds the principal fortresses of 
Spain, and, yet, you pretend to 
believe that France was sincere 
in her efforts to prevent this 
alleged aggression. It is cer- 
tain that she must dislike the 
revolution in Portugal. She can- 
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see, that Spain is in_ greater 
danger from the revolutionary 
principles of Portugal, than she 
herself was in from the revalu- 
tionary principles of Spain. You 
have told her, I dare say, that 
the Princess Regent of Portugal 
-has sworn to maintain the new 





Pertugal, and that it is she who 


calls upon you for aid against 


the rebels. But, she could haye 
told you in answer, that the King 
of Spain had sworn to maintain 
the Cortes; that he protested 
against her interference against 
the Cortes; and, she could have 
told you, in addition, that, the 
moment he could do it with safety, 





not but see that that revolution jis | 
likely to extend itself throughout 
Spain; in Spain she thonght it 
so dangerous to her as to under- 
take an enormous expense for the 
purpose of putting it down. She 
maintained, that she had a clear 
right to interfere in that case for 
her own protection. In order to } 
effect her purpose, she set at} 
defiance all' the threats of Eng- 
land ; and, she set these threats 
at defiance, too, before she could 


he declared against that Cortes, 
and denounced its members as re- 
bellious subjects. 

Upon what principle, then, can 
the King of France disapprove of 
the conduct of Spain towards 
Portugal? The King of France 
must wish to’see the new order of 
things in Portugal put down ; he 
must wish it, and, the question ds, 
whether he, when the proper 
time comes, will act in accordance 
with that wish. -I believe, that 


have known the tottering and | you think he will. Your speech 


crippled. state-of England, which 
state has been made manifest 


of Tuesday night (of which J shall 
have to say a great deal by-and- 


to her by ‘Late Panic” and its| by) convinces.me, that you think, 


consequences. She eannot but |that a war with France is, at 
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least, probable. You do not, you 
tell us, make war against Spain. 
You only make war for the de- 
fence of Portugal against Spain : 
only make war against Spain, as 
far as is necessary to the defence 
of Portugal. You should say, to 
a defence of the new order of 
things in Portugal. But, let it 
be as you state it; and, then we 
have the first instance in the his- 
tory of this whole world, of a war 
made against a sovereign as to 
one particular point only. War, 
means war against all the do- 
minions of a sovereign, by sea as 
well as by land; but, Spain is 
partly occupied by France, Her 
great fortress of all ; that which is 
her grand defence, is in the hands. 
of the French; is garrisoned by 
French troops. One cannot even 
mention this without expressing 
one’s astonishment at the cre- 
dulity, or the insincerity, of the 
man, who pretends that France 
wished to prevent the alleged 
aggression on the part of Spain. 
What had she to do but to order 
the King of Spain not to commit 
this act of alleged aggression ? 
What had she to do with persua- 
sions and negotiations to accom- 
plish this object? But, leaving 
out of the question this wonder of 
all wonders, we clearly see, that 
you do not declare war against 






Spain; against all Spain; that 
you shun this as a sailor shuns 
the rocks, because, to make war 
upon Spain, you must make war 
upon France. 

It is clear as day-light, that your 
“three anxious months” were spent 
inexercising the soft art of persua- 
sion, to induce France not to med- 
die with this affair. It is not less 
clear, that the Parliament was 
called together at the time when 
it was, because you foresaw, that, 
notwithstanding all your endea- 
vours to persuade, this alleged 
aggression would take place in 
some shape or another, and, that 
you were far from being confident, 
that the French would not, first or 
last, take part with Spain. Your 
desperate threats, of which I shall 
speak at large by-and-by ; your 
incendiary-like menaces, prove 
that you have still your fears that 
France will take part in the war ; 
and is there a man in existence, 
who is accustomed to think of these 
matters, who does not believe, that 
France would be heartily backed 
in such a cause by the other great 
powers of the continent? You 
say, in the short speech, made by 
you at the introducing ‘of the King’s 
message, that the news of the ag- 
gression did not arrive uatil Fri- 
day night last. But, you do not 
say that you did not expect it (0 
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arrive ; and, now, there is no man 
who does not clearly see the mo- 
tive for calling the Parliament 
together. Every body was at a 
loss for a cause of assembling the 
Parliament at thistime. The pre- 
tended cause, the passing of the 
Bill of Indemnity, imposed upon 
nobody that had only a smali por- 
tion of political experience. Every 
one was convinced that there was 
something more than this Bill of 
Indemnity, which, it was notori- 
ous, would pass as a matter of 
course ; and, when the two great 
questions of loan and currency 
were both to’ be put off until Fe- 
bruary; when nothing of any 
earthly importance was to be done, 
men stared at-each other for a dis- 
covery of the cause of this unusual 
meeting of the Parliament. Now, 
however, the thing is no longer 
a mystery: if troops had been 
marched ; if a declaration of any 
sort had come forth from the King, 
and the Parliament had not been 
sitting, there would, to a certainty 
have been another ‘“ Late Panic.” 
The people would have been 
alarmed from one end of the coun- 
try to. the other: there, might 
have been a run upon the Bank 
itself, and, to a certainty, ano- 
ther sweep amongst the country 
bankers. A message irom the 
King to the Parliament ; that mes- 
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sage accompanied with speeches: 
those speeches abounding with 
matter of great hope and con- 
fidence; that hope and confi- 
dence expressed in a flourishing 
and bragging style: these were 
necessary to check the alarm; to 
blind the people to their danger ; 
and to make that go smoothly 
along, which would otherwise 
have produced a_ tremendous 
shock. But, if it be clear, as it 
now is to me, that the Parliament 
was called together to meet the 
intelligence upon which you are 
now acting, it ought to convince 
every man, that you had good 
reason to believe the danger to be 
real. If you had been of opinion, 
that this aggression would be no- 
thing more than a mere incursion 
of Portuguese deserters; if you 
had been convinced, that this 
would be all, and that France 
would at once join you in endea- 
vours to drive the rash invaders 
out of Portugal ; if you had been 
convinced of this, which you must 
have been, if you believed in the 
sincerity of France, why call the 
Parliament together ¢ 
is, you were atraid to move, here, 
upon your own responsibility. You 
wanted to be surrounded with 
backers-on. You wanted, as was 
the constant practice of Pitt, to 
commit the Parliament along with 
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you, so that, mcase of disaster ; 
in case of a general war brought 
upon the country, in consequence 
ofthese your first movements, you 
might have to appeal to the vote 
of Tuesday night, and call the 
war the war of the Parliament and 
not your war: a thing which you 


would by no means have done, if 


you had felt confident in the sin- 
cerity of France. We shall see, 
by-and-by, that you have thought 
it necessary to talk at the French ; 
to threaten them with your revolu- 
tionary machinations, in case they 
take part in the war; but, 
the calling of the Parliament 
alone, to be ready at this time, is 
sufficient to convince us that your 
apprehensions were great. 

Not only, therefore, must every 
one believe that the French Go- 
vernment wishes to see the revo- 
lution in Portugal crushed ; that 
that Government, following up its 
own principles, and pursuing its 
own interests, must wish the King 
of Spain to succeed in crushing 
that revolution; not only must 
every man be convinced of the 
truth of these things ; but, taking 
ail the circumstances into view, 
every man must be convinced, that 
you, yourself, fear, if not expect, 
that France will take part in this 
war. Inthe present state of things, 
it is, indeed, impossible for us to 
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say, whether she will take part in 
the war or not. But, while such 
an event is possible, I think it 
probable, reason says that it is 
probable ; and, if she do take part, 
we shall have the consequences to 
ascribe to. you and your colleagues, 
who, let it be observed, will have 
brought war upon us, not for our 
own defence, not for the defence of 
our ally, but for the defence of a 
crotchetty Constitution, which you 


have taken it into your head to 


support, in opposition to that part 
of the Portuguese, who wish to 
maintain in their country that sort 
of Government between which and 
between which ALONE and us, 
any treaty existed. 

While, therefore, we are com- 
pelled to content ourselves with 
conjecture, as to whether this be 
to be a real war or not, we ought, 
the probability of the 
affirmative, to ask. ourselves, or 
rather, ask you, What, in all 
‘thelihood, will be the consequences 
of that real war? And, here it 
is impossible for any man to shut 
his eyes to the numerous calami- 
ties and dangers which must im- 
mediately arise out of it, unless 
there be adopted, with regard to 
the Debt, those measures which 
you dare not even think of. I 
think nothing of the price of the 
I care not what effect the 
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war has upon the gamblers ; but, 
this I know, that you cannot carry 
on war for any length of time; 
that you cannot sustain a real 
war for a year, without another 
Bank Restriction ; 
issue of real assignats ; without a 
monstrous addition to the Debt; 
and, will you make that addition, 


without an 


this time, in assignats, and will 
you enact, again, that you will 
pay the Debt in gold? An issue 
of assignats makes two prices at 
once; it reduces the paper-money 
so much in value as to make the 
funds hardly worth possessing, in 
a short space of time ; and, though 
this is a thing that might be little 
thought of by those whose estates 
are morigaged for the payment of 
the interest of the Debt, it is a 
thing to be very much thought of 
by. those, who have to carry on a 
Government, the seat of which 
Government has, within ten miles 
of it, nearly a million of persons, 
who must ccase to eat if the in- 
terest of the Debt cease to be paid. 
Mount your horse, Sir, ride round 
the selvedge of this Wen. Behold 
there, more than ten thousand 
houses rendered desolate, become 
heaps of worthless rubbish, solely 
in consequence of “ Late Panic.” 
Judge, then, of the effects of ceas- 
ing to pay the interest of the Debt, 
The widows, the orphans, the de- 
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crepid old men, all the helpless 
creatures whose property consists 
of parts of this Debt; the lamen- 
tations of these, scattered as they 
are over the face of the kingdom, 
might give you little cause for fear; 
but, as your mind (as we shall 
presently see) is grown familiar 
with the horrors of desolation, 
judge what the extent of that de- 
solation would be, if the means 
of buying a breakfast were taken 
from only half a million of people, 
assembled upon the same spot! 
The system; the infernal system 
of funding and of paper-money, 
while it has rendered a large part 
of the villages desolate, or placed 
them in the depths of poverty and 
misery, has drawn up to this 
Wen, such of the hungry creatures 
as were able to come to it. Ac- 
cording to the last Population 
Returns, laid before the House 
of Commons, there were assem- 
bled here, more persons than were 
contained, even at that time, iz 
nineteen of the counties of Eng- 
land, Kent and Hampshire being 
two of those counties, and Rut- 
land not being one. To this 
Wen comes one-half of the whole 
of the good and wholesome meat 
raised in England. In this Wen 
are collected a large part of the 
whole of the taxes, Every thing 
in gold and silver, is drawn to- 
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gether here, the remainder, atleast, jof necessity; and you often hear 


being but a mere trifle. The in- 
terest of the Debt has been the 
cause of this unnatural and mon- 
strous assemblage of people and 
of property. One single gold and 
silversmith’s shop contains more 
of those metals than is contained 
in all the rest of the kingdom, 
leaving out only the mansions of 
the nobility. But, above all, here 
are assembled, a half of the eaters 
of the food of England. Here 
every one eats, and eats well. 
The London beggar has a life of 
luxury, compared to the constant 
labourer in the country. The 
very offal of the funding system 
affords luxurious living to hun- 
dreds of thousands, Stop paying 
the interest of the Debt: put a 
stop to that, and all these hun- 
dreds of thousands of feeders are 
without bread to put in their 
mouths ; and, is there a man upon 
earth, who is not blind as a bat, 
who must not see the consequence 
of there being a want of that 
bread ? 

People talk about the justice 
and injustice of ceasing to pay 
the interest of the Debt. They 
talk of it as a thing that might be 
done, if the Government had a 
mind to do it. The necessity of 
such cessation is spoken of as we 
would speak of any ordinary case 





the common saying applied to this 


matter, namely, that the nation 
cannot pay, if it have not the mo- 
‘ney to pay with. In the minds of 


most men, this affair assimilates 
itself to an affair between two in- 
dividuals, It is never recollected, 
that in this case there are third 
parties to be left without food, if 
the first party cease to pay the 
second. The question is not a 
question of justice or injustice, of 
expediency or inexpediency : it is 
a question of practicability: and 
the question for me to put to you 
at this time is, do you believe, 
that you can cease to pay the in- 
terest of the Debt, or that you can 
suspend or postpone the payment, 
for any length of time, or that you 
can even considerably reduce the 
interest without due precautions 
and an amicable, equitable adjust- 
ment, after cool reasoning, deli- 
berate inquiry, and patient atten- 
tion to the matter ; do you believe 
that you can do either of these 
without reducing half a million of 
people to starvation, and those 
people assembled, too, round the 
very seat of the Government? If 
you do believe this, you are not to 
be reasoned with : we have reason 
to tremble at the thought of your 
possessing power, even in the 
slightest degree. 
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It appears to me, that, though 
you never have discovered any 
knowledge at all of these matters ; 
though you joined in the passing 
of Peel’s Bill, and declared that 
that Bill set the question at rest 
for ever; though you have, in 
many instances, and particularly 
in 1823, when you cited Peel’s 
Bill as a proof of the wisdom of 
the Parliament ; though you have 
never opened your lips upon this 
subject without discovering your 
profound ignorance of every thing 
relating to it; though your talk, 
last year, about putting a piece 
of gold into the poor man’s pocket 
and a fowl into his pot, savoured 
more of a jack-pudding’s master 
than of a minister of state ; though 
you appear to me to be a man 
that takes things up in haste, that 
is carried away by a train of 
bombastical thoughts which your 
mind is constantly prone to engen- 
per, and in which you resemble 
very strongly your eulogist, Mr. 
Broveuam ; though this be the 
case ; though all my. observations 
on your conduct tell me that you 
are a man (like Mr. Brougham 
here also) incapable of that con- 
secutive thinking which a subject 
like this absolutely demands : not- 
withstanding this, it is impossible 
that “ Late Panic,” that being 
** within forty-eight hours of bar- 
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ter”; that the menaces which you 
have received from the issuers of 
Scotch paper-money; that the 
crashing all over the country ; 
that the misery of millions of men 
occasioned by this paper-money ; 
it is quite impossible, that even 
the bare reading of these should 
not have set you to thinking to 
some extent; to make you under- 
stand something about the conse- 
quences of such a system existing 
inastate of war. Indeed, it does 
appear to me that, though you 
may have no clear conception 
upon the subject, you have a sort 
of general apprehension of the ef- 
fects of war upon this false and 
unnatural system. In the blow- 
ing up of that system, you, with- 
out being able to state the why or 
the wherefore, see your own ruin 
and disgrace : ruin the most com- 
plete that can be conceived : dis- 
grace never to be effaced. 

With thisimpression upon your 
mind, you naturally imbibe a fear 
of war; and, of course, anger 
against those who seem to be 
likely to occasion that war. You 
are convinced, by a sort of general 
impression, that real war must be 
your ruin, and you abhor, you 
are in a rage, you can tear to 
atoms every creature who assists 
to put you into this state of fear. 
Nobody is so desperate as the 
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man who acts from fear. 
The courage of cowardice; I do 
not mean personal cowardice as 
applicable to you, though I do 
not think you the more courageous 
for your duelling ; the courage of 
cowardice is always accompanied 
with marks of desperation; and 
desperation, the movements f 
dlespair, are as different from 
those of real courage as light is 
different from darkness. Yours 
is the courage of dreadful appre- 
hension ; and that your mind is 
filled with that apprehension, we 
want nothing to convince us but 
your own statement of the means 
to which you would resort, in case 


of real war. Those means I find. 


described in the following extract 
from what the Morning Chro- 
nicle calls your speech of Tues- 
day night. Truth compels me to 
describe the matter of this extract 
as so inconsistent with all the 
professions of your life ; as being 
at once so despicably foolish and 
so detestably odious and wicked, 
that I dare not publish it as 
part of a speech delivered by you, 
who are a privy councillor of his 
Majesty and one of his ministers 
of state, and a man whose doc- 
frines and assertions musf, in a 
greater or less degree, be taken 
to be those of his Majesty himself. 
But, Sir, f find this publication in 








a newspaper: I find it coming 
forth under your name : it acquires 
importance from that circum- 
stance: as a public writer in Eng- 
Jand, and more especially as ‘an 
Englishman, I feel myself called 
upon to show the folly and ini- 
quity of the principles and asser- 
tions contained in this publication ; 
and, I now proceed to answer 
that call. First, let me insert the 
extract, which I do from the 
Morning Chronicle of the 13th 
instant ; that is to say, of this day. 





«* T have mentioned, that these 
promises were made to Portugal and 
to France as well as to Great Bri- 
tain; and I should do an. act of in- 
justice to France if 1 were not to add, 
that the representations of that Go- 
vernment upon this point have been 
as urgent, and alas! as fruitless, as 
those of the British Ministry [hear, 
hear !]. Upon the first irruption into 
the Portuguese territory, the French 
Government, to testify its displea- 
sure, recalled its Ambassador, and 
directed its Chargé d’Affaires to sig- 
nify to his Catholic Majesty that 
Spain was to look for no support 
from France against the conse- 
quences of this aggression, and again 
to recommend that he .should re- 
trace the steps already. taken. I 
am bound, in justice to the French 
Government, to state, that with this 
object it exerted itsélf to the utmost. 
I have no right whatever. to impute 
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any want of sincerity or good faith to 
the exertions made by France to force 
Spain to the execution of her engage- 
ments. It will be for Spain, upon a 
communication of the stepnow taken 
by his Majesty, to consider in what 
way she will meet the call. My 
earnest hope and wish is, that she 
may meet it in such amanner as to 
avert the consequences of the Mes- 
sage before us. To those conse- 
quences I only allude, and beyond 
that point I will not pursue them, in 
the hope that they may not be ne- 
cessary [hear, hear, hear!]. I set 
out with saying, there were many 
reasons which induced me to think 
that nothing short of a point of na- 
tional faith or national honour—I 
will not say, would justify, but would 
make desirable, any approximation to 
the possibility of u dangerous war. Let 
me be understood, however, distinct- 
ly, as not meaning that I dread awar 
ina good cause (and in no other may 
it be the lot of this country to engage!) 
from a distrust of the strength of the 
country to commence it, or of ser 
resources to maintain it. I dread it, 
indeed, but upon far other grounds : 
Idread it from a consciousness of 
the tremendous power Great Britain 
possesses of pushing hostilities in which 
she may be engaged to consequences 
which I shudder to contemplate (hear, 
hear, hear!]. Some years ago, in the 
discussion of the negotiations with 
Spain, I took the liberty of adverting 
to a topic of this nature—that the 
position of this country was one of 
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neutrality, not only between con- 
tending nations, but between cone 
tending principles; and that it was 
in the position of neutrality alone 
we could maintain that balance, the 
preservation of which I believed to 
be essential to the peace and safety 
of the world. Four years’ experience 
(it is now more than three years and 
a half from that date) has confirmed 
rather than altered my opinion. E 
fear that the next war to be kindled 
in Europe, if it spread beyond the 
narrow limits of Spain and Portugal, 
will be a war of a most tremendous 
character—a war not merely of con- 
flicting armies, but of conflicting opi- 
nions [much cheering]. I know that 
if into that war this country enters 
(and if she do engage, I trust it will 
be with a most sincere desire to mi- 
tigate rather than exasperate, and to 
contend with arms rather than with 
the more fatal artillery of popular 
excitation), she will see under her 
banners, arrayed for the contest, all 
the discontented and restless spirits of 
the age—all those who, whether just- 
ly or unjustly, are dissatisfied with 
the present state of their own countries. 
The consciousness of such a situa- 
tion excites all my fears; for it 
shows that there exists a power, to be 
wielded by Great Britain, more tre- 
mendous than was, perhaps, ever yee 
brought into action in the history of 
mankind [hear, hear!]. But though 
it may be “excellent to have a 
giant’s power,” it may be “ tyrannous 
to use it like a giant.” The know- 
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ledge that we possess this strength, ! opposite principles, before the time for 
IS OUR SECURITY; and our busi- | using our power shall arrive, I would 
ness is not to seek opportunities of bear much, and I* would forbear 
displaying it, but by a partial and half'| long; I would almost put up with 
shown exhibition of it, to make it felt | any thing that did not touch our na- 
that it is the interest of exaggerators, | tional faith and national honour, ra- 
on both sides, to shrink from con- | ther than LET SLIP THE FURIES 
verting their umpire into their compe- OF WAR, the leash of which is in 





: Sr eee 
titor [near, hear!]. The situation of | our hands, while we know not whom 
this country may be compared to | they may reach, and doubt where the 


that of the Ruler of the Winds, as 
described by the poet: 


‘ —— Celsa sedet Holus arce 
Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos 
et temperat iras : 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras celumque 
profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, ver- 
rantque per auras,’ * 
The consequence of letting loose the 
passions at present chained and con- 
fined, would be the production of a 
scene of desolation, which no man can 
contemplate without horror, and I 
should not sleep easy on my couch if 
I thought by a single movement I 
had precipitated it [hear!]. This, 
then, is the reason—a reason the re- 
verse of fear—a reason the contrary 
of disability, why I dread the recur- 
rence of a war. That this reason 
may be felt by those who are acting on 


——— 





* Of this passage, which is taken 
from VirGiL, the following is nearly a 
literal translation :—‘* LoLus sits on 
“* a lofty citadel holding sceptres, and 
** assuages and restrains the angry 
** passions: fur unless he could do so, 
“ they might bear rapidly along with 
**them seas and earths and heaven 
“ profound, and would brush through 
** the airs.” 


devastation may end [continued cheer- 
ing. |” 





| There! I defy the writings of 
| Marat, the speeches of Ropes- 
PIERRE, Barrizeg, Le Genpre, 
Cottor p’Hersois, Danton or 
of the Great La Peav himself to 
exhibit to us any thing equal to 
this. You began your career as 
a politician by writing a newspa- 
per called the Antijacobin; you 
|made scores of speeches and gave 
| hundreds of votes, the main object 
of which was, to put down jacobin 
principles. What were those jaco- 
bin principles The main prin- 
ciple was, to fight the foreign foe 
by the means of sedition excited 
in his dominions. We went to 
war with France upon the express 
ground, that the then rulers of 
France had published a declara- 
tion that they would take under 
their protection, that they would 
foster and assist any persons that 
would conspire against the exist- 
ing Government of their own 
country. The rulers of France 
expressly and most solemnly dis- 
claimed any desire to excite com- 
motions against Governments that 
were not endeavouring to destroy 
the liberties of France ; and they, 
in the most explicit. manner, dis- 
avowed any intention to extend 
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their sedition-exciting decree to} 


any part of the dominions of the 
King of England... They were 
anawered, that no matter for that ; 
that a propaganda like that of 
France, which aimed at the dis- 
turbance of the Governments of 
foreign states, was not to be suffer- 
ed to exist on any terms ; and thus 
it was; it was with these words in 
the mouths of our ministers and 
ambassadors, that we embarked in 
a war that cost us eight hundred 
millions in debt, and more than 
eight hundred millions in taxes. 
It was on this very ground that 
we entered on that war, that fatal 
war, which has at last reduced a 
large partof the people to astate of 
half starvation, and which, accord- 
ing to yourown confession, brought 
us, only just a year ago, to within 
forty-eight hours of barter. 

How monstrous, then, to hear 
a threat like this from you! Oh, 


much injured La Peau (the man 
without a God, as you call him in 


the Autijacobin news-paper) ! 
Oh, much injared Makar, if 
Cuartorre Corvé could . be 
raised from the grave, would she 
not repent, in sack-cloth and ashes, 
of having deprived the world of 
him who first proposed the pro- 
paganda of jacobinisin ! 

And, Mr. Canning, are we 
come to this, at last? Is England 
really come to this state, when her 
foreign secretary, in order to 
deter sovereigns of other countries 
from entering into, or even suffer- 
ing to exist, war against us, are 
to be menaced with conspiracies 
hatched in England, with the 
mission of emissaries of sedition 
and rebellion in the pay of Eng- 
land : is England come to this dis- 
graceful state; or am I, as I 
would fain hope I may, to regard 
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this horrible threat as the fabrica- 
tion of a part of your eulogist’s 
“ best public instructor’? First, 
we have, in this publication, a 
statement of your belief in the sin- 
cerity of France ; that is to say, 
taking the whole of the context 
into view, that France is not dis- 
posed to take part in any war 
against us. First, the publica- 
tion tells us this. It next tells us, 
that you deprecate all approxi- 
mation to dangerous war ; that you 
are extremely desirous that no 
power should enter upon war 
against England; but, if such 
war should take place, then comes 
the menace. You do not dread 
the war, the publication tells us, 
from any fear that you have of the 
want of power or the want of re- 
sources in the country to meet 
such war; but you deprecate such 
war on account of the means, 
which England would make use of 
in the combating of her foes. 
Then the publication goes on to 
tell us, that all the discontented 
and restless spirits of the age; 
that all those who were discon- 
tented with theirown Governments, 
whether justly or unjustly; that 
all these means of destruction to 
other Governments ; that all these 
furies of war ; that all these bein 
in the hands of England, woul 
be let loose upon ali the Govern- 
ments round about, these discon- 
tented spirits which she would see 
arrayed under her banners for 
that purpose. 

It is impossible for any man, and 
particularly for any foreign minis- 
ter or sovereign, not to look upon 
this as a direct threat, that, against 
on whatever nation shall go to war 
with us, no matter for what cause, 
we will array under our banners, 
all the Cannatenies all the rest- 
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less, all the furious, all the violent 
persons that we can find likely to 
excite sedition against the Govern- 
ntent of that nation. When Cas- 
TLEREAGH returned from effect- 
ing that which was thought to be 
the everlasting humiliation of 
France, and when he was re- 
ceived with shouting and clap- 
ping of hands in that very place 
where you are reported to have 
uttered this threat; when Castle- 
reagh was so received in that 
place, Mr. Pavt Mernaven, 
member for Wiltshire, congra- 
tnlated the House and the country 
that England was become, that 
she had acquired the great glory 
of heing, the great supporter of 
LEGITIMACY. For years we 
were consoled for our burthens 
by being desired to reflect on the 
glory which we had acquired as 
the restorer of legitimate sove- 
reigns and the destroyer of jaco- 
bin principles, The feasting of 
the sovereigns in London; the 
shoutings for the triumph of 
tegitimacy, the three hundred 
thousand pounds of our money 
spent’ in celebrating the ‘fall of 
revolutionists: all these things 
rush into our mind as we read this 
publication sent forth under your 
name. The ‘dance of sove- 
reigns,” exhibited in pictures and 
transparencies; the whiskered 
Austrians and Prussians strutting, 
insolently, in our streets; the 
handreds of nasty women calling 
Ihemselves English ladies, run- 
ning after BLucner and therest of 
the crew, to bestow on them marks 
of their affection for having 
assisted in putting down jacobins 
and levellers; the celebrated 
society at the Crown and Anchor 
in the Strand, established for the 
purpose of finding out and dis- 





covering republicans and level. 
lers; the prosecutions, the 
punishments of Harpy, Tooxe, 
and hundreds of others ; the trans- 
Se er of Marcaror, Geranp, 
“ure and Pater; the hanging 
and beheading of O‘Quicry and 
of many, many more: all these 
rush into our minds, and make us 
‘* shudder,” indeed, when we read 
a publication like this, and see it 
boldly ascribed to the King’s secre- 
tary of state. 

But, taking, for argument’s sake 
(for I do not say that it is so), this 
to be part of a speech made by 
you ; supposing, merely for argu- 
ment’s sake, that you believe that 
we have this tremendous power, as 
it is called, of stirring up sedition 
and rebellion and of exciting to 
deeds which must produce “a 
scene of desolation which no man 
can contemplate without horror”; 
supposing, for argument’s sake, 
that this be your opinion : are you 
so sure, that we possess such 
power without, at any rate, setting 
the ecample at home? My opinion 
is, that we do not possess such 

ower. If we had possessed it, if 
it had existed any where in this 
country, would Spain have been 
im the tranquil state in which it 
now is? and, would it have been 
still a doubt, whether Spanish 
America would return to its obe- 
dience or not? There is a doubt 
about this latter, as the bond- 
holders most sensibly feel ; and as 
to Spain herself, her Government 
seems to be as secure as any Go- 
vernment in all Europe, notwith- 
standing the millions of lies pro- 
ted respecting its sitaation, 
Lovet hieie public instructor. Nay, 
if we possess these ‘‘ tremendous 
means,” tv contemplate whieh you 


“shudder :” if we have this “ giant 
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strength :? if we have “the furies 
of war in our leash,” it we have 
this leash in our hands; if we can 
produce scenes of desolation 
whenever and wherever we please; 
if, by “a partial and half shown 
exhibition of this power,” we can 
make it felt that it is the interest 
of our -enemies not to come in 
contact with us; if we have this 
power, why do we not use it in the 
case of Portugal herself? Why 
do we send guards; why do we go 
to the enormous expense of armies 
and fleets, when, by merely slipping 
the leash, we could settle the King 
of Spain in a moment! And, if 
we possess this power; if we have 
all the discontented spirits of the 
age ready to array themselves 
under the banners of a Govern- 
ment which has tread-mills and a 
Jaw to transport men for being 
in pursuit of wild animals after 
dark or, sometimes, for being 
fifteen minutes out of their houses 
from sun-set to sun-rise ; if these 
discontented spirits be all so in 
love with these things ; ‘so devoted 
to a Government that makes it 
felony to take an apple off a tree 
and that sends to gaol the wretch 
that straggles out of a foot-path; 
if we have, I say, allithe lovers of 
liberty, and, of course, lovers of 
these things with us, why did you 
spend “ three anxious months” in 
endeavouring to persuade the 
King ct Franee to prevent the 
King of Spain from suffering in- 
Toads upon Portugal ! 

If you really think ‘that which 
is expressed by the words here 
ascribed to you, you.are the most 
deceived of all mankind. I am 
eonvineed, from every thing that 
Ihave heard of the situation of 
France, and of the sentiments of| 
the people of France, that, if you; 


had the will (I do not say that 
you have), it would be completely 
out of your power, employ what 
money you would in the enter- 
prize, to exciie commotion in 
France, where the name of Eng- 
land is, and naturally, most cor- 
dially detested, and where, to Eng- 
lish gold .every evil of France in 
her late revolution is ascribed : 
falsely ascribed, perhaps; but, 
so itis; and the detestation of 
England, and a desire to pull her 
down, corresponds with this 
opinion of her deep-rooted enmity. 
I am persuaded, that all the means 
that you possess; that millions 
upon millions expended for the 
purpose, would produce, in 
France, nothing but additional 
hatred and abhorrence of England. 

Yet (and I blush as I write the 
words) you are represented as 
having said, that “ the knowledge 
“ that we possess this strength is 
‘“‘ our security”! Are we come 
to this at last, then, Mr. Canning ? 
Are we secure only because legi- 
timate Sovereigns know, that we 
possess the nefarious means of 
sending missionaries of sedition, 
conspiracy, treason, rebellion and 
desolation into their States! Are 
we come to this, Mr. Canning ? 
Are we wrapped up in the secu- 
rity which keeps the madman or 
the assassin trom being seized. 
The words are not yours, I do 
hope. If they be, recall them 
right speedily, and that, too, in the 
place where you uttered them; 
for, it is a general declaration of 
intended. personal violence and 
destruction against Ministers and 
Kings and Generals and rulers of 
every description in every civilized 
country in the world. Qh, no, 
Sir! Such an exhibition; sucha 
threat, is not ‘‘our security.” 
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Foreign nations will despise the 
threat, as the officers of justice de- 
spise the threats of the detected 
robber or murderer. The words, 
1 hope, cannot have been yours: 
the busy slaves of the broad-sheet, 
willing to tickle the ears of their 
cowardly and stupid readers, must 
have put these horrible words into 
your mouth. If they had been 
uttered by you, and if I had been 
a Minister of France, 1 should 
have exclaimed, “ Voila un 
homme aux abois!” 1 should 


have regarded you in the light of 


the Scotch shoemaker in Con- 
necticut, who (as we read in the 
—_— the other day) first stabbed 

is wife and her paramour, and 
then executed justice upon him- 
self! But, feeling that [| was be- 
yond your reach; feeling strong 
in the minds of a people who have 
no tithes to pay, and who never 
yet heard of a tread-mill; feeling 
strong there, I should have laughed 
at your bombastical threats, in- 
fluenced neither one way nor the 
other, by your “‘furies of war” 
and your “ leash.” 

When Guy Fawkes contem- 
plated the blowing up of that 
place in which you are reported 
to have made this speech, he does 
not appear to have been so foolish 
as to believe, that the powder 
would have no effect upon him- 
self. When Samson pulled down 
the building upon the Philistines, 
he never expected to escape him- 
self. It is recorded even of the 
Devil,that he feared to use powder 
in hell, lest he and his princes 
should be blown to atoms. But, 
you, if I could believe this speech 
to be yours, must think that you 
possess an art above the Devil ; 
that you are more crafty than 
Satan himself; that you surround 
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yourself with emissaries of treason, 
rebellion and desolation ; that you 
could have these in your employ 
all over the world, and that, too, 
under the specious name of pro- 
pagating liberty ; that you can do 
all this; that you can issue pro- 
clamations and edicts, inculcating 
the justice and necessity of pulling 
down legitimate Sovereigns; that 
you can hold all these furies.of 
war and destruction in your hand; 
that you can let them loose out of 
your leash upon foreign Sove- 
reigns at your pleasure ; and that 
the people of England, who are 
to be taxed to pay all these mis- 
sionaries ; to pay for the services 
of all these furies of war and de- 
solation, can read all these pro- 
clamations and edicts, can .know 
of these rewards given to the furies 
of war, to these discontented 
spirits, arrayed under your ban- 
ners; you must think that you 
could do all this, and, at the same 
time, have the people of England 
as docile as children to their fa- 
ther and mother. Not a thought 
of this sort is ever to come into 
their heads: they are to listen to, 
and implicitly believe the parson 
when he tells them to hqnour and 
obey the King and all that are 
put in authority under him: they 
are never to grumble about Old 
Sarum or Gatton or Reigate or 
Haslemere ; they are stiJl to look 
upon these things as the envy of 
surrounding nations and the|ad- 
miration of the world. They, 
good, loyal souls, are, in order 
that the discontented spirits and 
the furies of war may be well 
paid, may be ready to be let loose 
out of your leash, may live well 
while arrayed under your ban- 
ners; they, the half-starved people 
of England, are, in order that 
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these missionaries of sedition and 
rebellion may be amply paid, to 
be as contented as lambs, while 
they are taxed fourpence half- 
penny a pot on their beer, and 
while they are prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, from turning their 
fat into candles and the hops in 
heir hedges into beer. If you 
believe this (which I do not say 
you do) believe it still: go on, 
till events shall rouse you from 
your dream. 

But, so full your mind appears 
to have been (if this really was 
your speech) of this brilliant idea ; 
of this newly discovered resource ; 
of this amiable ground of security ; 
of this “ cheap defence of na- 
tions ”:—stop: what would BurKke 
have said to you, if he had heard 
irom your lips a speech dike this ! 
He called a nobility; an aristo- 
cracy; a body of men of title; a 
body of knights and nobles: he 
called the marks of distinction and 
of rank bestowed upon these ‘ the 
cheap defence of nations.” Not 
always so very cheap, master 
Burke ; there being genernily a 
pretty good lump of public money 
to go along with the star or the 
garter. Mr. Canning ; Mr. George 
Canning, who called the reformers 
“a low degraded crew,” because 
they wanted an inquiry into the 
selling of seats; Mr. George Can- 
ning, who made the House laugh 
at the radical, Ocpun’s, rupture; 
Mr. George Canning, who, only a 
little while ago, asserted that he 
liked the House the better, because 
it did not represent the opinions 
and the feelings of the people ; 
Mr. George Canning has disco- 
vered, if this speech he really 
his, the true “ ch 
nations.” He has only to let his 
furies out of his leash; he can have 


eap defence of 





when he pleases, can conjure up 
at a moment’s warning, all the 
discontented and restless spirits of 
the age, and, like ASo.us, can 
unchain them and let them loose, 
to produce scenes of desolation 
which no man can contemplate 
without horror. He, prudent man, 
as his eulogist, Broucuam, called 
him, tells us, that he does not mean 
to make a grand display of this 
band of evil spirits ; that he does 
not mean to be at much expense 
about the matter; does not mean 
to show his power fully, but, by a 
partial and half-shown exhibition 
of it, to frighten the enemies ‘of 
England and prevent them from 
arming! It is Horus Cannine 
that has discovered the really 
‘“‘ cheap defence of nations”; it is 
JEouvus Cannine, who at the end 
of thirty years’ bawling against 
jacobins and levellers, has now 
discovered, that in them and in 
them alone, England has the 
means of security. But, as I was 
going to observe, at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph, so full 
is his mind (if this he his 
speech) of his furies of war and 
his leashes, that he seems wholly to 
have overlooked one sort of means 
which the enemies of England can 
employ against her, which she can- 
not employ against them, which 
are beyond all measure more sure 
to produce desolation than furies 
and restless spirits, and of the 
employment of which means she 
herself has heretofore given them 
a most successful example: I mean, 
the quiet, the silent, thegentle, the 
swift, the destructive means of 
FORGERY. A case tried in 
our own courts of justice produced 
juridical proof, that forgers of 
French assignats had been em- 
ployed in London, by the Goveru- 
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ment. Now, by-the-bye, this was 
thought justifiable, to be employed 


against a people in a state of 


revolution ; against those who pro- 
claimed to the discontented of all 
countries, that they would support 
them against their sovereigns. 
Here, then, we have our own 


example for the employment of 


such means; and, if in any case 
that ever existed in this world, the 
employment of such means could 
be justifiable, surely they would 
be justifiable when employed 
against a Government who could 
be so base ; so outrageously unjust 
and cowardly, as to act upon the 
principles laid down inthis speech, 
which the Morning Chronicle has 
had the audacity to ascribe to 
Mr. Georce Cannina. Buona- 
parte might have blown our system 
into air; he might have plunged 
this nation into utter confusion; he 
might have brought us to a state 
of complete barter ; he might have 
actually blown the Government to 
atoms, if he had employed the 
single instrument of forgery ; and 
that, too, without exposing a single 
human being to punishment of any 
description. And, let me put it 
to any man of henorable senti- 
ments, whether a Government 
that should, in order to prevent 
foreign nations from making war 
upon it in the usual manuer ; whe- 
ther a Government which should, 
in order to protect itself ayainst 
the chances of fighting fairly (for 
that is the real state of the case); 
let me put it to every 1an of ho- 
nour, whether Government that 
should, in order to protect itself 
from blows fairly given, openly 
avow its intention to employ in- 
cendiaries, rebels, traitors, and 
Villains of all descriptions; all 
men discontented with their Go- 





vernment, whether justly or un- 
justly ; let me put it to any man 
of honour, whether such a Govern. 
ment ought to be secured against 
the infliction of punishment by 
forgery ? 

I conclude, for the present, with 
expressing my sincere hope, that 
this speech is a base misrepre- 
sentation of the words of Mr. 
Canning. Yet it has appeared 
in print. Itis gone forth to the 
world, that the English Minister 
has uttered these atrocious 
threats, has promulgated these 
abominable principles, as the 
security of his country against 
war. English noblemen must read 
these newspapers. Are the 
content to hold their titles by su 
atenure? Are they willing that 
the world should look upon them 
as looking for security to their 
rank and honours fromthe restless 
spirits of the age arrayed under 
their banners, as furies to be let 
loose upon the world at their 
pleasure? And the King; the 
legitimate sovereign of England ; 
can he be willing to have these 
sentiments taken for his? Beall 
this as itmay, however, there are, 
Sir, some Englishmen, at any 
rate, who detest and abhor these 
principles, who recoil with indig- 
nation from that security which is 
to be dérived from the furious 
passions of men, who are discon- 
tented with their Governments, 
whether justly or unjustly ; there 
are some Englishmen left who, 
rin spite of the debasing influence 
of the accursed paper-sy stem, still 
say, if we fight, let us fight 
fair; of course, there are some 
Englishmen, who despise, from 
the bottom of their hearts, the 
bombastical eulogy on these 
principles by Mr. Brougham, who 
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called them sound, enlightened 
and truly English principles; 
and, amongst those Englishmen is 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wu. COBBETT. 


P.S. I am very anxious to 
know if this speech, as thus report- 
ed by the newspapers, was really 
uttered by you: if Ido not see a 
contradiction of it, before next 
Wednesday, I shall take the liber- 
ty of addressing you again; and, 
then, I shall endeavour to point out 
a way, how England! might go to 
war without employing those who 
are “discontented with their own 
“ Governments, whether justly or 
“ unjustly.” 





AMERICAN TREES. 


In my List of these Trees, I 
omitted the Brack Waxnut, which 
is one of the finest of timber-trees. 
I here, therefore, insert the List 
again, with the addition of the 
Black Walnut, which is No. 20. 


I have put the plants that I 
now have for sale into FIVE 
SIZES, and I sell them as 
tollows :-— 

Ist size.. 12s. a hundred. 
Qd ..eeee 98. a hundred. 
3d ...... 6s. 6d. a hundred. 
Gave < 4s.6d. a hundred. 
5th...... 3s. a hundred. 


All but the last size are fit to 
go, at once, into plantations. 
The last size ought to stand a 
year in Nursery, IN GOOD 
GROUND, KEPT CLEAN, 
in rows at 2 feet apart, and the 
plants at 6 inches apart. Cut 
down to the ground in April, 
and, if kept CLEAN, and ‘the 











GROUND GOOD, they will be 
five feet high, and as big round at 
bottom as my thumb (not a lady’s 
nor a man milliner’s) next Octo- 
ber; and will be ready on the 
spot to plant out. I will make 
any bet, that I cause a thousand 
of these to produce a thousand 
full-sized hop-poles, in seven years 
from this day. I have some now 
in my nursery, which were so 
small and short, last spring, as to 
escape notice in some beds, the 
seeds of which lie two years in the 
ground, and which then little 
plants are now an inch through 
at the bottom, and are five or six 
feet high. Bnt, to plant out at once, 
the stouter the plant, ifa seedling, 
the better. Any of the sizes, how- 
ever, are quite fit for planting out 
directly. 


The other trees and shrubs that 
I have are as follows: 


No. 1. Warre Asa (fFrariaus 
Americana). 
2. Waire Oak = (Quercus 
Aiba). 
3. Brack Oak (Quercus 
tinctoria). 
4. Hickory (Juglans to- 
mentosa). 
5. Honey Locusr (Gledite 
sia triacanthas). 
6. Gum Trex (Liquidam- 
bar styraciflua). 
7. Marie (Acer rubrum). 
8. Penstmon ( Diospiros vir- 
giniana). 
9. Tureto (Nyssa). 
10. Cara.pa( Bignonia Ca- 
talpa). 
1]. Hoansean 
Americana). 
12. Iron Woop (Carpinus 
Ostrya). 
13, Lance Frowerrc Doc- 
woop (Cornus Florida). 
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14. Aurnea Fautex (Hibis- 
cus Syriacus). 

15. Fox Grape (Vitis Vul- 

pina). 

16. Cuicxen Grape. 

17. Cremixne = Tremrer 
Fiowsr (Bignonia Ra- 
dicans). 

18. Nerrirewoop. 

19. Snow-prop-Tree (Ha- 
lesia). 

20. Brack Warner. 


In packing these up, I merely 
tie on the Number, without putting 
the name; and, gentlemen will 
please to order so many plants of 
such a number.—As far as No. 8 
inclusive, are Forest Trees; all 
excellent of their kind, all fine 
plants, and in the best possible 
state. Some of them ought to go 
into nursery fora year; but, the 
White Ash, the Walnut, the Ma- 
ple, the Honey Locust, may all go 
out directly. The White Ashisa 
most valuable tree ; far, very far, 
surpassing our ash; more clean, 
more tough, and grows to a very 
great height and with great ra- 
pidity. 


Allthese Forest Trees I sell at 5s. 
a hundred, and all the Shrubs (of 
which I shall speak more tully ano- 
ther time) at sixpence a plant. 
Some of these shrubs are very 
curious, and several of them I 
have never seen in England be- 
fore —The Cararpa and the AL- 
THEA I’aurex, I sell at the price 
of the Forest Trees. The former 
is a middle sized tree, and the 
latter a large shrub. Both are 
very beautiful, in leaf as well as 
in flower ; and, this last year, they 
have been as beautiful as in Ame- 
rica, There is, in Grey's gardens, 
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a Catalpa, which, they say, was 
planted by Lord Bacon, and which 
was in full bloom this last sum- 
mer. I am going to plant’ two 
hedges (two hundred yards long 
each) at the back of two flower- 
borders, divided by a _ walk, 
which hedges are to be of Althea 
Frutexes. 1 shall plant them a 
yard apart, and, I think, I shall 
have, for my twenty shillings’ 
worth of plants, one ot the great- 
est shows of flowers that ever eye 
beheld. The plants being from 
seed, gathered trom plants of all 
colours, from quite white to deep 
red, including striped of all sorts, 
will produce a vast variety of 
flower; and, the flowers come 
when ali other shrubs have done 
blowing ; like the Catalpa, the 
Althea’s leaves look the greener 
for the heat; and both send forth 
their fine flowers, when all vege- 
tation is becoming of a dull hue.— 
The Cornus Froripa (No. 13.) 
is mentioned by me in my Gar- 
DENING Book, as a shrub which 
would be most desirable in 
England. It is an Under- 
wood; but, it will grow to 
40 feet high. Its usual beight is 
about 29 feet. It has a large 
white, or whitish, flower ; but it is 
always nearly white. This flower 
is full blown before any leaf begins 
to appear on any other tree, even 
before the leaves begin to appear 
on the Birch or the Wiilow. Its 
own leaves are preceded by its 
flowers: so that, in the spring, 
you see it shining in the woods, 
efore there is any start even In 
the grass. It grows well under 


other trees; and, in England, it 
would be in bloom early wm 
March. I have taken infinite 
pains to. get. these plants. These 
are from the third importation of 
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seed; and the seed of these lay! fresh green of their leaves durin g 


two years in the ground. 


The | all the hot weather, which is, in- 


leat of this shrub dies of a blood-. deed, a characteristic of all the 


red colour. 


So that, all taken) American Trees.—The Bicnonta 


together, this is a very fine shrub.| Rapicans is that creeping plant, 


Those I have are plants from seed | 


which runs up on the sides of 


this year, and ought to be kept houses, or walls, and bears creat 
one year in a Nursery.—The two bunches of flowers, in the form 


grapes bear fruit enough, God | of a trumpet.—I have not time to 
knows, but not good for much. | describe the other shrubs. 


But, they climb up the loftiest 
trees, overtop them, creep along 
their limbs, and then hang down 
in festoons, forming one of the 
finest sights ever seen in the vege- 
table world. I have seen a fox- 
grape overtep a White Oak, a 
hundred feet high, and, when the 
leaves were on, completely hiding 
the oak, and nearly sweeping the 
ground with shoots descending 
from oak-limbs forty feet high. 
Excellent things these to plant 
(plant well) near the trunks of 
stunted, sickly, or decaying trees 
which you wish, in vain, were 
handsome instead of ugly —They 
bear prodigiously; and, though 
the fruit will not ripen here, the 
bloom will perfume the air. Judge 
what growers they are, when mine, 
sown last April, are now fit to 
plant out.— Either sort will cover 
a lofty tree ina very few years.— 
I forgot to observe, that a clump 
of Althea Frutexes, on a grass 
plat; a round clump of a rod in 
diameter, the ground raised in the 
middle, and the plants kept to the 
height of about four feet, would be 
a very pretty thing, coming, as 
the flowers do, just when the sun 
has burnt up almost all other 
flowers. In a hedge they are very 
beautiful. They may be kept 
low by proper pruning. They 
come out into leaf very late, but, 
they pay amply for this by keep- 
ing, like the Catalpa, the bright 





LIST OF 
APPLE TREES, 


All at 2s. for each Tree. 


Newtown Pippin. 
Rhode Island Greening. 
Fall Pippin. 
Spitzenbergh. 
Golding. 
Domina. 
Matchless. 
Vandevere. 
. The Belifiower. 
10. The Barrack Apple (for 
Cider.) 
11. The Campfield (for Cider.) 
12. Congress Apple. 
13. Doctor Apple. 
14. Harrison (tor Cider.) 
15. Pennock. 
16. Pound Sweeting. 
17. Red. Stripe (for Cider.) 
18. Tender Sweeting (for 
Cider.) 
19. Mammoth. 
20. Long Island Seedling (for 
Cider.) 
21. Long Island Codling. 
22. New-Jersey-Seek-no-Far- 
ther. 
23. Midsummer Apple. 
24. Daniel’s Cider Apple. 
25. Brown’s Cider Apple. 
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‘26. New Large Pearmain. 

. 27. Aunt’s Cider Apple. 

28. Beer's Fancy. 

29. Hendrickson's Great Pip- 

n. 

30. Sadash King. 

31. Magnum Bonum. 

$2. Father Abraham. (Cider 
Apple.) 

33. Sweet Russet. 

34. Michael Henry. 

35. Eusopus. 

36. Priestley. © 

37. Newark Pippin. 

38. Virginian Crab. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Tuerc.is a very fine Straw- 
berry, called ““ KEEN’S SEED- 
LING,” it having been first raised, 
from seed, bya Mr. Keen at Isle- 
worth. This is deemed the finest 
of ali Strawberries. The raiser 
has, very deservedly, made a con- 
siderable fortune by it. The plants 
sold, at first, for a guinea each; 
they soun fell to.a crown; but, 
only three years ago, the market- 
gardeners bought them ata shilling 
a plant,. They are now pretty 
common; but, still there are great 
numbers of persons who have them 
not, and especially at a distance 
from London. Therefore, as | 
have abandance of these plants, 
any gentleman, who may have 
trees sent him, may, if he choose, 
have some of these fine Strawberry 
Plants, put up.and sent with the 
trees.—I want to get nothing by 
them, and merely wish to oblige 
the tree-planters; but, they cannot 
well cost me less than half a crown 
a hundred, tied and packed up and 
every thing ; and this, therefore, is 
what I shall charge for them. It 


‘any thing to 


is said, that Mr. Keen, who was 
little more than a day-labouring 
gardener, has: made twenty thou- 
sand pounds by this plant, which 
he did not get, however, like a 
miscreant Jew, “‘ merely by 
watching the turn of the market,” 
but by many many years attentive 
sowing and raising of thousands 
of Strawberry plants from seed, 
and watching their bearing, to dis- 
cover that, which, at last, he so 
deservedly found. This is a large 
high-coloured strawberry ; and is, 
I believe, the greatest bearer, and 
has the finest flavour of all the 
strawberries we know of. And it 
is, into the bargain, the best for 
forcing in hot houses. For my 
own part, I like the Hautbois 
(that is, high-stalked), which most 
people do not; but, of all other 
strawberries, [ have never seen 
equal the KEEN 
SEEDLING; and I hereby beg 
Mr. Keen to accept my share of 
those public thanks which are his 
due. The reader will perceive 
that all nurserymen now have this 
strawberry, else I certainly would 
not sell the plants. 


BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


I have a fine sort of Havrsots, 
and a Strawberry called the Kew 
Ping. . 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


In my American GarDENER, 
under the head, Asparacus, I 
remarked how fine it was in Ame- 
rica, and said I would try it here. 
I got some seed last year, and 
sowed it. The plants are very 
fine. They are fit to go into beds 
directly ; and I sell them at half 
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a crown a hundred. My ground 
is good, to be sure; but I have 
never before seen plants like these 
at one year old. We certainly 
make too great a fuss about “ as- 
paragus beds.” The Americans 
merely throw some sea-sand, or 
any sand, over their plants, once 
in a year or two; and never use 
any dung on the ground ; and their 
crops are prodigious, though the 
frost goes four feet into the ground. 
I shall certainly try some in the 
Yankee style. I shall dig my 
ground deep, make it very rich, 
and plant my plants in rews about 
a foot apart, and cover them with 
four inches of earth. I cannot be- 
lieve, that they really stand in 
need of more. Every one that goes 
to Americaadmires theAsparagus, 
which grows in almost every gar- 
den, and, God knows, with very 
little care; and I am sure, that 
their ground is not half so rich as 
ours. It seems to me anunnatural 
thing to cover the plants with so 
much earth. It must enfeeble 
them, and must deduct from the 
flavour of the shoot. The thing 
which we eat is bleached by the 
earth; and that must rob it of its 
natural taste.—These plants can 
be very conveniently sent to any 
distance. They do not easily re- 
ceive injury, unless kept out of 
the ground a long while. if the 
ground be not ready for them, you 


have only to threw them down, |’ 


and throw some earth upon them, 
till the ground be ready. 





I save for sale a horse, which 
I have had ever since the summer 
of 1824. My son Ricmaxp has 
ridden him several hundreds of 
miles on the road, and a great 
many more miles a hunting. | 





‘him to draw a cart, and thus carry 


packages of trees into London 
from Kensington; and he has, 
with this cart, done a great deal 
of other work. He is fifteen hands 
three quarters high; black in 
colour; very handsome; in good 
condition ; hardy as to keep ; last- 
ing in his work; perfectly free 
from every vice; very fittor a light 
gig, or light phzeton, or a light 
weight; but his rider, who has out- 
grown his horse, wants a stouter 
horse; and therefore I offer this tor 
sale. He was bought forme by 
Mr. Py» of Reigate, of a Welsh 
Drover, in 1824. He was then 
three yearsold off; he is, of course, 
now five years old off. He has 
been well kept, gently treated, has 
grown very much, and, of his size, 
is one of the nicest horses I ever 
had. Mr. Pym gave 23. for him ; 
and he is now well worth 302. To 
any gentleman whom J know, or, 
who is known to any friend of 
mine, I will warrant him to be 
perfectly sound in all respects 
whatsoever, and perfectly free 
from every vice. 1 would rather 
not sell him to a horse-dealer.— 
To save all trouble as to bargain- 
ing, I state, that I will sell him 
for 28/., and for not a farthing 
less.—He is to be seen at any 
time at my house at Kensington. 





PLANTING. | 


A SECOND EDITION 


Of Mr, WitHer’s MEMOIR on the 
Planting and Reating of FOREST 
TREES (for which the Society of 
Arts have voted him their large 
Silver Medal) is in the Press, and 
will be ready in a few days. 
Published by Longman and Co, 
Paternoster-row; and te be had at 
the Office of the Register, and of alt 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing December 1. 


Per Quarter, 


s. d. 
Wheat... 56 6 
Barley .. S87 8 
Oats.... S80 11 


Go”, 
Rye .20e 41. § 


Pease... 53 2 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the week ended December 1. 


Qrs. 
RBYC ccc 902 
Beans. .. 2,519 
Pease... .1,104 


Qrs. 
Wheat. . 45,766 
Barley .. 49,861 
Uats... 9,812 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, November 25. 


Qrs. 5... 2 4, s. d. 
Wheat. .3,463 for 10,445 4 7 Average,60 3 
Barley..4M18 .. 8,005 7 O....csece. 39 10 
Uats.. 407 2. 711 5 Masses. woe e34 11 
Reina WO oc “CRG: Bicssioie 38 9 
Beans .0. Bl ws SMB 1 Bo cc cccccce HH 0 
Pease... 493 2. 1,356 16 Dl. .ccocece. 55 0 


Friday, Dec. 8.—There are large 
supplies of Barley, Beans, and Flour 
this week, and not much other 
Grain. The Wheat trade is dull at 
Monday's prices. Barley, Beans, and 


Oats may be reported 1s. per qr. 


lower than at the terms of the com- 


Beans... 54 O 


mencement of the week. The Flour 
trade is very heavy. 


Monday, Dec. 11,—The arrivals of 
the preceding week were considera- 
ble of most kinds of Grain, and of 
Flour they were extremely large. This 
morning the fresh supply of Wheat, 
Barley, Beans, and Pease, from 
Essex and Kent, is good, but from 
other parts, the quantities of Corn 
fresh up are small. Most of the 
samples of Wheat at market to-day 
are damp, owing to the continued 
wetness of the weather, and the trade 
is very languid, so that the prices of 
all descriptions may be quoted 1s. to 
2s. per qr. lower than this day se’n- 
night. 


‘ 


Barley is most abundant, and con- 
sequently meets a very heavy sale, 
at 2s. per quarter reduction from the 
terms of this day week. Beans are 
likewise plentiful and 2s.to 3s. per qr. 
lower. Boiling and Grey Pease are 
each 1s. per quarter cheaper. Al- 
though the quantities of Oats for sale 
are not considerable, yet this trade 
partakes of the general dulness, and 
| so few persons have been disposed to 





purchase since Jast Monday, that 
this trade may be reported 1s. per. 
‘quarter lower. The Flour trade is 


‘in a very unsettled and dull state. 


Price on board Ship as under. 
Flour, per sack ......50s. — 53s. 
| Seconds ........42s. — 46s. 








—— North Country ..40s.— 45s. 
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Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 94d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 


DeEcEmMBER 






Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Dec, 4 
to Dec. 9, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 7.900] Tares .... 160 
Barley ..17,282 | Linseed .. 1,070 
Malt .... 6,730 | Rapeseed. — 
Oats .... 3,912] Brank . _— 
Beans... 1,623 | Mustard.. — 
Flour ....15,282 | Flax .... _— 
Rye.... 979| Hemp... — 
Pease... . 2,057 | Seeds ... 1 





9 

Foreign. — Wheat, 450; Barley, 

510; Oats, 8,555; and Beans, 3,174 
qrs. 


HOPS. 


Price of Hops, per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Dec.11.—There has been 
no alteration in our Hop market since 
this day week; prices being firm at 
our Jast quotations. 


Maidstone, Dec. 7.—Our Hop 
trade continues in a very dull state, 
as there appears but little demand. 


Worcester, Dec. 6.—On Saturday, 
443 pockets were weighed ; prices 
advanced from 2s, to Ss.on superior 
samples ; the average was 26s, to 98s, 
and 100s, for very prime lots. 


Monday, Dec. 11.—The arrivals 
from [reland last week were 19,784 






16, 


'firkins of Butter, and 2,898 bales of 
Bacon; and frum Foreign Ports, 
2,976 casks of Butter. 




























SMITHFIELD, Monday, Dec, 11, 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive), 


te. Gc. Bev 
Beef .....3 4to5 4 
Mutton...3 6—4 2 
Veal .....4 4—5 6 
Pork.....4 4—5 4& 
Lamb ....0 0—0O O 


Beasts. . $,097 | Sheep .. 24,720 
Calves... 186 | Pigs 160 





NewoatTe, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


2 


a = 
- set ar eder an 


& & «f@ ' 
Beef... .2 8to4 & 
Mutton...2 4—3 4 Aa 
Veal.... $ 4—5 & : 
Pork....-3$ 4—5 4 
Lamb ....0 O—0O Q . 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of & pounds (dead), 





s. d. s. d, 
Beef.....2 8to4 4 
Mutton...2 4—3 4 
Veal....-3 4—5 O 
Pork,.....3 8—5 O 
Lamb ....0 O—0O O 










COAL MARKET, Dec. 1, 


Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
1104 Newcastle203 ..29s, 0d. to 35s.0d. 


60 Sunderland 8} ,, 325,02, — 35s, 0d, 















_— 








— +o 
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ALLO LE OLE. LOL A 


POTATOES, 


SPITALFIELDs, per Ton. 


Middlings... 


SO wheres cae 115 


i. 


s. 


. epee os +2 15 


Common Red..0 0 
Outons, 0s. Od. —Os. Od. ‘porbis 


Boroucu, per Ton. 


WO. c cetwed 
Midd'ings..... 


Chats.. 


«2 
l 


l. 


to 


2 10 to 
Qo — 


6— 


Common Red. 0 o— 


L 
4 
0 
0 
0 


l. 
41 
0 
0 
0 


Mar KETS. 





HAY and STRAW, per Load, 


—_——— 


Straw...30s. to 34s. 
| Clover. 100s. to 126s. 
_ | St. James’s,— Way... 778. to 110s. 
| Straw .. 30s. to 39s. 

Clover, .100s. to. 130s° 
Whitechapel,--Hay.... 80s. to 108s. 

Straw...32s. to 365. 

Clover. .90s. to 126s, 


8. 


0 


eoo 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS, 


By the Quarrer, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday te 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets ave the Returns of the Week before. 


Aylesbury ..+++- 
Banbury ....++ +s 
Basingstoke .... 
Bridport... .. ++. 
Chelmsford....... 
Derby. eeeeteeee 
Devizes...cee sees 
Dorchester .+.e+ss 
Exeter... cesses 
Ey TO ne teae eens 
Guildford........ 
Henley ...-..-e 
Horncastle...... 


Hungerford...,,.. | 


LOWES coveocec cece 
Newbury’.....0.. 
Northampton.... 
Nottingham eee 
Reading ...--+0. 
Stamford.....ccee 
Stowmarket .... 
Swansea .. eee. ° 
FUGSS vcecesecce 
Uxbridge eee eee ee 
Warminster...... 
Winchester....... 
Dalkeith eeeees 
Haddington eeee 








| 




















. Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. 

d.| s. to s. d. s.to s d. s.to s. d. s. tos. d. 
0|38 400! 30 340] 48 620180 00 
0; 0 00; 0 00] 0 00); 0 oe 
0/36 40:0 26 310/52 580! 0 O00 
0| 32 390) 26 280/154 560) 0 00 
0 34 360/29 320) 44 500 | 50 580 
0 | 38 480/26 460) 54 620| 0 v0 
0 | 38 430/31 380/56 640| 0 00 
0 | 34 40 0 | 33 360!156 630! 0 00 
0 | 38 400! 28 320!'56 00); 0 O00 
0/32 390, 23 340144 480142 460 
0| 0 00 | 0 00; 0 00); 0 00 
0 | 32 43 0 | 27 340/52 5860 | 54 570 
0/27 400)! 28 3230/60 640! 0 OO 
0|31 400)! 32 400/54 640) 0 00 
®/ 42 440/29 310) 0 00);] 0 00 
6; 35 400/29 390.) 60 650 | 66 00 
0 | 36 410! 32 35°01) 58 62 0:| 56 57°0 
0|'44 O00) 37 00/66 O90 0 00 
0/38 440/25 340/54 580/55 580 
0/34 400) 26 320/57 60; 0 O00 
0' 0 80) 0 O00) 0 00); 0 O00 
0/48 00/28 00] 0 00); 0 00 
0|37 G€0/34 O00} O OO] 0 08@ 
0| 0 00; 0 00; 0 00); 6 00 
0 33 400 | 31 400/52 660; 68 00 
0,38 00; 0 00; 0 00; 0 00 
0' 0 00; 0 00! 0 00! 0 00 
0; 6 os 0 00] 6 00) 0 &0 
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| Smithfield.— Hay... .80s.. to. 105s. 
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Liverpool, Dec. 5.—Large supplies of Flour during the past week tended 
materially to lessen the demand for Wheat.—Oats were not much inquired 
for, and last Tuesday’s prices were difficult to be obtained. At this day's 
market the Wheat trade was again heavy, and fine qualities only realized 
late prices.—Flour was dull, and prices nearly nominal.—There was a 
tolerable demand for Oats, and fine ones maintained late quotations, but 
inferior descriptions were neglected, and consequently cheaper.—Pease, 
2s. per qr. lower. 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 28th Nov. to the 4th December, 1896, 
inclusive :—W heat, 6,324; Barley, 2,146; Oats, 7,341; Rye, 649; Malt, 
1,007 ; Beans, 5,832; Pease, 1,128 quarters, Flour, 3,959 sacks, per 
es _ Oatmeal, 1,926 packs, per 240 lbs. American Flour, 2,307 

arrels. 


Guildford, Dec. 9.—Wheat, new, for mealing, 15/. to 16/. 15s. per load. 
Rye, 48s. to 52s.; Barley, $4s. to 40s.; Oats, 28s. to 88s.; Beans, 545. 
to 60s.; aud Pease 58s. to 60s. per quarter. 

Norwich, Dec. 9.— We had a good supply of Wheat to this day's market, 
and it may be noted 1s. lower than last week.—Red, 54s. to 59s.; White to 
60s. The supply of Barley was good, but still less than for several weeks 
past, aud a little lower, S1s. to 37s., Oats, 29s. to 35s.; Beans, 45s. to 50s.; 
Pease, 46s. to 50s.; Boilers, to 58s. per quarter; and Flour, 42s. to 44s, 

er sack. 
. Bristol, Dec. 8.—Our supplies of Corn, &c. here, are rather improved 
lately, and prices are a little lower for Barley: and Oats; other kinds of 
Grain, Malt, and Flour, remain nearly as last quotations :—Wheat, from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. 74d.; Barley, 4s. 3d. to 5s 9d.; Oats, 3s. to 4s. 6d.; Beans, 
5s. to 7s. 6d.; and Malt, Ss. Gd. to 8s. 6d. per bushel, Imperial.—Flour, 
Seconds, 32s. to 45s. per bag. 

Ipswich, Dec. 9.—We had to-day a short supply of Barley, but a pretty 
good one of Wheat; the former was about 1s. per quarter lower, the latter 
much as last week. Beans and Pease were several shillings cheaper. 
Prices as follow:—Wheat, 52s. to -61s.; Barley, 32s. 0 38s.; Beans, 
44s. to 46s.; and Pease, 46s. per quarter. 

Wisbech, Dec. 9.—We had plenty of Wheat offering to-day, which went 
off slowly at a decline of full 2s, pergr. Oats and Beans, 1s, to 2s. lower. 
—Red Wheat, 50s, to 58s.; White ditto, 56s. to 58s.; Oats, 2¥s. to 34s.; 
and Beans, 4#8s. to 50s. per quarter. 

Wakefield, Dec. 8.—There is a good supply of Wheat here this morning, 
and the Lancashire Flour markets being ina very dull state, Wheat of all 
descriptions has meta heavy sale at a decline of 1s. per quarter. Oats 
and Shelling, although not plentiful, are very dull, and offering at rather 
lower prices, but the demand to-day is very limited. Barley meets heavy 
sale at a decline of 1s. per quarter, and the light sorts are very difficult to 
quit; many of the Maltsters have not yet commenced working. Malt is 
nearly unsaleable. Beans partake of the general dulness, and are 1s, to 
2s. per quarter cheaper. 

Neweustle-on- Tyne, Dec. 9.—We had a large supply of Wheat from the 
farmers this morning, and several arrivals coastwise, the whole of which 
sold very slowly at a decline of 2s. per qr. upon the best, and more upon the 
inferior samples. Rye sold rather freely at last week’s prices. Fine 
malting Barley is full 1s. per quarter lower, and inferior samples are very 
unsaleable at a much’ greater reduction in price. The arrivals of Oats 
during the week have been small, but we had to-day a good supply from 
the farmers, which being mostly of inferior quality, sold 1s, to 2s. per qr. 
below the prices of last week. 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, De -We had again to-day a very short 
supply of fat Cattle, which sold at 8s. to 8s. 6d. per stone of 14 lbs. sinking 
offal. A very large supply of Scots were shown, and very few sold at 
4s. 2d. to 4s, 3d. per stone, when fat; Short Horns, 3s. to 3s. 9d.— 
Shearlings, 24s. to 28s,; fat ones to $7s.; Lambs, none to be called good, 
and those selling 14s. to 17s. each; Pigs i in great plenty, and cheap,— 
Meat: Beef, 7d. to 9d.; Veal, 7d. tu 9d.; Mutton, 54d. to 7éd.; and 
Pork, 53d. to 8d. per Ib. 


Horncastle, Dec. 9.—Beef, 6s. to 7s. per stone of 14lbs. Mutton, 5d, 
to 6d.; Pork, 6d.; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per |b. 


Bristol, Dec. 7.—Beef, from 6d. to 644.; Mutton, 4d. to 5d.; and Pork 
5d. to 54d. per lb, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended December 1, 1826. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


Ss . Be ‘er 4 s. d. 
London*...... ae lu a oe a 
| eee a, dele, canes aia 86 . 9. 6080. 30..2.01'. 0 
J 7? a a ‘ F Bcc? Gc SE 2 
SE ra eshte SO. Venscil. i Mian ae 4 
RS GSE ae aR B46. J. cco ince: & 
Cambridgeshire........ -09 6,...37 10..-.29 OU 
| SR seodtde 54. 6..<ca8 0... 01 2 
Lincolnshire .......sese- Se Gusages Meese 3 
PD cctnel os nines 53 :1....00 3... 
Durham .......... wo vvqetlens Adee Hs Rhee ee. oD 
Northumberland ........57 5....39 10....33 3 
Camberland .......... «63 5....41 7....34 9 
Westmoreland ..........68 6....50 0....35 7 
Lancashire..... Ses aa ecGh...Jevee 9. Ove<.08..2 
CHOSMISG «6 ssc 0% conpecestel pMventen. 0.40 0. 0 
Gloucestershire........0.-08 7%....44 8....89 4 
Somersetshire ........ —e80.10,.0 08 2eceue, 2 
Monmouthshire...... oo oun. 9.2<+48. 3}, <0 2 
Devonshire.......... aoonte.. Ors ente saa 8 
Cornwall......... airs ismae $8... ce. BAe ie, 4 
Dorsetshire ...... ewvenneet: Acc Ccecne- 2 
Hampshire ...... » eviews 54 6....358 6....24 & 
North Wales ...........- 6 6.5... 
South Wales .......... - 09 10.... 41. Bicecaea: & 


* The London Average is dead that of the Week preceding. 
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